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the Third and Fourth Republics as a continuous record of the
working of democracy in France. The Vichy Governments and
the Provisional Governments are but interludes in a remarkably
consistent and continuous story, and throw sidelights of their
own on the nature of the larger development. It only remains
to be asked whether it is possible to formulate any general
principles, or to detect any permanent factors, which help to
explain this unity of French historical evolution during the
past eighty years.
The first and most obvious factor is the new meaning of
republicanism. When Bismark was forming the Dreikaiserbund
of 1873 ke wrote to Von Arnim, his ambassador in Paris, *A
French Republic will with great difficulty find a monarchical
ally against us.3 When the Third Republic was being created
'the Republican Anarchy * was still a bogey to scare the dynastic
rulers of Europe, and France was the traditional home and
origin of that bogey. After 1789 it was she, more than any
other country, who had made 'red republicanism' a challenge
to the whole established order in Europe. And Lord Tennyson
was reflecting accurately the reputation of France in Europe
when he wrote of cthe red fool-fury of the Seine'.1
When the Fourth Republic was founded, the situation was
exactly the opposite. Not only was republicanism the normal
form of government in Europe and monarchy the exception,
but France herself was no longer regarded as the traditional
home of revolutionary ideas. Within a decade of Bismarck's
expressed hopes of making her the republican pariah of Europe,
republicanism in France had become a force of order, stability,
and even bourgois respectability. She was an ally of Tsarist
Russia and a friend of monarchical Britain. In that short time
republicanism lost its redness and its scarifying implications,
and France was well on the way to reversing her nineteenth-
century role in Europe. It was the achievement of the Third
1 An excellent survey of this *red' tradition may be found in John
Plamenatz: The Revolutionary Movement in France, 1815-1811 (1952):
and see John A. Scott: Republican Ideas and the Liberal Tradition in
France, 1870-1914 (1951) for a similar survey of the changing yet con-
tinuous tradition after 1871.